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P R E F A C E. 


H E promoters of this ſociety ac- 
knowledge, with pleaſure, that the 
i principles, declared in the following 
Report, are only the aſſertion of truths, 
which the generality of thinking men 
already perceive: and that their conduct, 
founded on thoſe principles, meets * 
wiſhes of every friend to mankind. 


In their plan, they have followed the 
; ſpirit and ſentiments of the public at 
large; and truſt they have the good 


fortune to be ſanctioned by the opinions 
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which prevail, both in the * and 


nation. 


Though the impolicy of parochial pro- 


viſions is now generally acknowledged, 
yet the following opinion, from ſuch an 
authority as that of Biſhop WARBURTON, 


delivered by him in a ſermon preached 


for the benefit of the London-Hoſpital, 


in the year 1707s deſerves here to be 


mentioned. 


"He is defending voluntary charities, 


55 againſt ; an objeftion, that the legal provi- 
fion for the poor renders them, at leaſt, 


unneceſſary, if not uſeleſs. 


© But when che origen off that (legal) 


« « proviſion comes to be conſidered, it 


40 my Poſſibly be ſeen, that theſe new 
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| beneficent, but ill judged, policy, of 
phroviding for the poor by law.” 


grew, in time, ſo intolerable a burthen. 


both on the landed and commercial 


theſe voluntary eſtabliſhments, entirely 


1 
eftabliſhments are the beſt means of re- 


moving the inconveniences, which, in 


'a courſe of time, have ariſen from that 


«« ——Unſkilful meaſures, in providing 
againſt diſtreſs, ſoon took off the edge of 
mmduſtry. And the law which quarters 


the poor on their ſeveral pariſhes, 


intereſts, and fo difficult to be ſhaken 
oft, that the legiſlature hath now em- 
ployed more than an age, in ſeeking 
for the proper remedy, and hath not 
yet found it. f 


In this inability, the bell relief are 


« formed 


[vi 1 


« formed and addreſſed to encourage 
« INDUSTRY, by providing a ſpeedy cure 


to the maladies and diſaſters of the F 
«© diſabled poor. From whence it appears 
« that the legal provijion is ſo far from N 
« being an objection to their continuance, 
: 


that an zncreaſe of them is the only 
means we have, at preſent, of putting 
« ſome ſtop to the growing miſchiefs of 
« that proviſion,” A 


In theſe ſentiments of a great, original, 
and independent mind, delivered above 
twenty years ago, may be ſeen, a ſpirit 
and tendency altogether congenial with 
; the doctrine, which the reader will find, 

more at large, in the following pages. 
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FIRST REPORT, Kc. 


T is about eight months, only, fince the 
Pn1LANTHROPIC SOCIETY Was founded; 


its primary object being to reform the morals of 


the poor. The liberal ſupport it has received 


has enabled its promoters to make conſiderable 


progreſs in the execution of their plan, which 


has been attended with circumſtances that afford 


them encouragement beyond their hopes. It 
was intended, from time to time, to publiſh 
accounts of their tranſactions, under the title 
of Reports. They now ſubmit to theWorldtheir 


FIRST REPORT, which the preſent favourable 


appearances ſeem to call for at a much earlier 


period than they were prepared to expect. 


Previous to the relation of what has already 
been carried into effect, it will be proper to give 
| ; an 


5 
an account of the principles on which the 
Society is founded, and by which its affairs are 


conducted. 


The plan of this inſtitution is nad or alto- 
gether new: it is therefore expedient, not only 


to ſtate the reaſons for deviating from the forms 


of other charitable eſtabliſhments, but alſo with 


freedom to point out thoſe errors in them which 


in this have been the great object to avoid. 


The Soriety! is W rather on principles of 


ene than of charity. 


It appeared to the founders of the inſtitution, 


that charity in itſelf tended to produce upon the 
mind and morals remote injurious effects which 
a a uſt policy in its direction ought to obviate. 
That in the general application of charitable 
funds, policy had been too little regarded, 


the evil conſequences of charity thereby ſuf- 


fered to ſpread among the poor; and that upon 


the whole, notwithſtanding their apparent and 
immediate benefits, the preſent ſtate and con- 


duct of benevolencies in this and many other 


countries, were produQtive of a reſult of actual 
nzury to mankind. _ : 


"The 
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The regards of all men, both as philanthro- 
\þiſts and as citizens, have been excited to the 
complicated evils which exiſt among the poor. 
The calamities they ſuffer call forth the warmeſt 
emotions of pity, and the injuries they perpe- 

trate, demand that ſociety ſhould awaken to 
the care of its eſſential intereſts and the perſonal 

ſafety of its members. It is certain, that the 
ſource of theſe evils has not yet been ſufficiently 
developed, and it may therefore be thought 
worth inquiring whether or not thoſe reaſons 
are concluſive which we ſhall now advance, and 
which! induce us to believe that a very great 
portion of human miſery has its origin in the 
| benevolent ſpirit of man, indulged without ſuffi- 
cient attention to the conſtitution of the human 
mind, and the collateral or remote effects which 
: charities tend to produce. 


The claſs of labouring poor is ie firſt in the 
ſcale of civil ſociety and the baſis on which all 
the higher gradations reſt. Its labour is the 
ſource of national wealth. In the origin of 
ſociety every man muſt draw his reſources from 
his own induſtry, labour is the general lot. 
Diſtinctions, riches, and honours, exemption 
from toil, ſubordination, and authority, depend, 
then, on a certain proportion of induſtry kept 
B up, 
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up, and ſo directed as, at length, to produce 

more than enough for the ſubſiſtenee of the 
whole, a ſurplus which becomes riches in the 

hands of a few. If the due proportion of la- 
bour be wanting, that furplus muſt ceaſe, the 

ſprings of wealth will no longer flow, mankind 

will be reduced to a ſtate approaching to equa- 

lity, and the labour of the whole will become 
neceſſary from the failure, in a Pere. of their 

proper allotment. 85 
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All who are not poleeled of riches iy to 

join in their acquiſition. This principle divides 

community into two claſſes, and if it be juſt 
there ſhould not be a third. One produces 
[id wealth; the other colletts it, either for prefer- 
vation or uſe. A certain proportion is neceffary 
between the numbers of thefe two. If there 

be more who either preſerve or conſume, with- - 
out adding to the ſtock, than the number of 
labourers wilt allow, there will be found a 
| deficiency of wealth ſomewhere; and it is pro- 

bable that this defalcation will affect the whole 
ſyſtem. e 
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It appears to be che nature of charity, when 
it is beſtowed without a proper diſcrimination 
of its ä to have the effet of reducing 
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the number of labourers and the quantity of 
labour; and that this influence, when it has 
become very conſiderable ſo as to extend 


among great numbers of the poor, muſt operate 
in an alarming degree, and become a national 


There ſeems reaſon to believe that the enor . 
mous amount of charitable donations in this 
country, together with the injudicious mode of 
beſtowing it, are ſufficient to produce the mil - 
chievous conſequence above mentioned. 


The legal proviſions for the poor, the eſta · 


bliſhments ſupported by voluntary contributi- 
ons, the alms given to beggars, and the private 


donations of individuals, make together a ſum 
ſurpaſſing belief. If all this were beſtowed by 


the rich to reward merit when labouring under 
misfortunes, or employed to lay the foundation 
of a uſeful life in the education of children, 


it would be not only honourable to the philan- 


throphy of the nation, but highly conducive to 
its intereſts; but for want of ſufficient caution, 
and firmneſs, much of this bounty is annually 


employed in the ſupport, and conſequently in 


the reward of idleneſs. Men are moved by 


the preſence of diſtreſs to adminiſter a tempo- 
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rary relief, loſing ſight, both of the cauſe 
from which the neceſſity ſprang, and of the 


_ conſequences upon the general ſyſtem of an 


indiſcriminate beneyolence, 


We cannot here refrain from ſaying that this 


negleR exiſts in the principle of our poor laws; 


that in them it is unqueſtionably productive of 


great miſchiefs, and would occafion yet greater, 
| were there not faults in their executive ſyſtem, 


which, by deafeating in great meaſure a deſign 


that would be ruinous, forms a happy counter- 
been to their e error. 


| The law makes a proviſion for every perſon 


in want. It therefore removes the neceſſity of 
providing againſt want by induſtry and co 
nomy, and thus encourages the love of eaſe 
inherent in all men, and foſters the evil diſpo- 


ſitions prevalent in too many. Every caution 


will be relaxed, and every profligacy indulged, 


by men ſo diſpoſed, from the conſideration 


hat neither themſelves nor families can ever 
ſtarve. As parochial benefits are certain to 
thoſe who can make good their claim to a 
ſettlement, they create à dependance upon 

them, in proportion as they are made pleaſant 


pod comfortable. That workhouſes are the : 
av erſion 


Tis 3 

averſion of the poor, ariſes, probably, from 
defeRts in the ſyſtem of parochial government. 
It is no doubt a grievance, and a great one, 
when a worthy member of community is re- 


duced by misfortunes to ſubſiſt on parochial 


benefits. But in a general view it is a happineſs, 


for ſince the worſt members of ſociety have 


the ſame claim upon their pariſh as the beſt, 


the evil would be more extenſive, and the abuſe 
greater in proportion to the comforts which a 


workhouſe ſhould afford. 


The faults of parochial ceconomy thus appear 


to prevent much evil, which the error of its 
Principle, if carried fully into effekt, muſt cer- 
tainly Cn 


| The great defect wy the 3 poor laws 1 we rallge ; 


to be their want of diſcrimination between merit 


and demerit, amounting virtually to the diſ- 
countenancing of honeſt induſtry, and reward- 


be of indolence 4 vice. 


ha There'c 48 bene Joubt that charities create 
claimants for their benefits; and there is there- 
fore reaſon to believe, that if there had been 


leſs charity provided, there would have been 


leſs oecaſion for it; and if more ſhould be 
5 eſtabliſhed, 
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eſtabliſhed, new petioners would preſent tem- 
ſelves, ſome of whom being unavoidably diſap- 
pointed, would have to attribute much of their 


diſtreſs to the fallacious hope which the bounty, 
ſo offered, led . to entertain. 


v4 „e d workboaſs is ſufficiently irkſome 
to the poor when they come to reſide in one, 


it nevertheleſs affords, while in proſpeQ, a 
ſupport to their minds, and a pretext for indul- 


ging in . vicious inclinations. 


Neceſſity, which is called the parent of in- 


vention, is the ſpring of induſtry too, for in- 


vention is but the induſtry of the mind. Every 

thing, therefore which leſſens the neceſſity of 
men's exertions, weakens the ſpring of their 
induſtry. Thus the numerous and extenſive 
charities by which the bounty of the rich re- 
lieves the wants of the poor, teach them to look 
more to ſuch extraneous aids, than to their 


own induſtry and care, and operate as a flow 


and ſecret poiſon, to enervate the energies of 
their minds, and fink them in liſtleſſneſs and 
b ie) apt ans a 


The conſequence therefore of exceſſive and 
miſconduted charity is plainly to produce a 
Eat; ſpirit 
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fpirit of indolence ; and INDOLENCE we 
recognize as the general mother of all thoſe 
evils, both of ſuffering and of crimes, which 


infringe ſo much on the happineſs of civilized 
fociety. 


That indolence leads to want none will deny: 
and fince by a reliance on the proſpetts of cha- 
rity greater numbers will be made indolent 
than can have their expectations anſwered, that 
reliance, beſides bringing many to ſubſiſt on 
charity, will leave many more, in unrelteved 
neceffity, to lament their diſappointment. 


And we believe it is a truth agreed upon by 


all thinking men, that idleneſs is the parent of 


vice. Where inactivity is congenial to the 


mind, the want of uſeful avocations leaves it to 


its natural inertneſs; but an aftive diſpoſition, 
not directed to good, will degenerate into evil; 
indolence will be irkſome to it, and while on 
the one hand neceſſity urges, and on the other, 
bad example invites, an aftive ſpirit will become 
vigilant in crimes, when it is weary of that va- 
cuity to which i it had been left a prey. 


Thus we are led to IST idlehefs as the pa- 
rent vice of the lower claſſes of men, and we 


might 
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might urge ſtrong reaſons for thinking that 
induſtry is their grand virtue. 


We hope it will, from the foregoing refleQi- 

ons, appear not to be an unfounded opinion, 
that, in a national view, charities have a dan- 
Ss tendency, and therefore that we ſhall 
be juſtified in an attempt to introduce a differ- 
ent principle as the baſis of an eſtabliſhment 
for the benefit of the . b 


„ 


are 7 to each cher, healers. es 
the evils which we have traced more directly to : 
the lower claſſes, it is of importance to conſider 
the effects of the ſame cauſe in their more 
general relation to the whole of civil com- 


munity. 


Society, like every lber aggregate, derives 


its nature from that of its conſtituent parts ; 
being formed of individual men, the whole is 


but a larger man, poſſeſſed of every part and 


principle which is found in the animal and 
rational natures. Charities to the poor may be 
compared to cordials adminiſtered to the ſick: 
every one knows the danger of their habitual 
uſe, and of their miſapplication, and what 
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caution and diſcretion are requiſite to tlieit 


being attended with any permanent good. 


It is certain that the quantity of labour in this 
country is below its juſt proportion. It cannot 


but be ſo, while numbers who are deſtitute of 
property live alfo, without labour, on gratuitous 
bounty, or upon plunder; for every poor man 


in health ſhould earn his own ſubſiſtence, in 


doing which he contributes both to the national 


wealth and to the emolument of his employer. 


This deficiency of labour neceſſarily cauſes 


a defalcation of wealth. It will be aſked, 
where that defalcation is to be perceived ?— 


Not among the rich—lIt, indeed, exiſts and is 


_ diffuſed through the whole body politic, but is 


only ſeen and felt amongſt the lower orders. 
A rich man's eſtate is not ſenſibly impaired by 
a loſs which would ruin his poorer neighbour. 
The diminution of national wealth arifing from 
the deficiency of labour is manifeſt, not only 
in the poverty of the loweſt claſs, but in the 
diſtreſſes of numbers of labouring hands, and 
of inferior trades-people; theſe, who are the 
firſt to feel the injury, would be the ſooneſt and 
the molt ſenſible of its reparation. If every idle 
hand were employed in a proper manner, the in- 
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creaſe of wealth that would be derived from the 


acceſſion of labour would appear, firſt in the aug- 
mentation of the comforts theſe labourers would 


enjoy. As there would be more workmen, there 
would al ſo be more maſters enriched by their in- 
duſtry; there would conſequently be a greater 


circulation and increaſe of commerce, by which 


manufacturers and merchants would have greater 


gains, and the preſent claſs of working hands. 


would have their ſhare of the advantage by an in- 


creaſe of their wages; fewer families would then 
become burthenſome to pariſhes; the poor rates 


would fall, rents riſe, and the new- acquired 


wealth, by degrees, aſcend to the men of landed 
property, and diffuſing itſelf on all fides would 
circulate through the body politic, adding freſh. 


life and energy to every part. 


Thus, 3 which would augment 
the fortunes of the wealthy, are the only, means 


of affording a comfortable ſubſiſtence to the 
poor, while MM which drain the rich, keep 
the poor in miſery: 


Of the two claſſes of poor, the induſtrious 


and the idle, there is no queſtion which is the 
happier; thoſe only who are uſeful are comfort- 


able and reſpettable. The mechanic who re- 
g- MES ceives 
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ceives from his maſter the wages he has earned, 


takes a right and not a charity; the labour en- 
riches the maſter; the pay recompences the ſer- 
vant ; both profit, and neither owes an obli- 
gation. Mutual advantage is the ground of the 
connexion, which therefore forms a link of the 


| ſocial chain. The reciprocal intereſts call forth 
the benevolent affections; the ſervant loves a 


good maſter; the maſter values a faithful ſer- 


vant. Protection and aſſiſtance, fidelity and 


gratitude, form the intercourſe of ſemimonts and 
ſervices between them. 


This is not che caſe between the idle who 


ſubſiſt on charity and their benefattors; no mu- 
| tual tie connects them, the one is not held by 


intereſt, nor the other bound by gratitude. A 


gift neitherattaches the donor, nor the receiver, 
to each other; no affettion holds the beggar to 


the public who ſupports him; alms and plun- 


der are alternate and indifferent to him, and 


men dread as an aſſaſſin him whom their bounty 


feeds. The nuiſances, peſts, and diſturbers of 


ſociety, are found almoſt excluſively among 


_ thoſe who enjoy its gratuitous benefits. Thoſe 
only who ſubſiſt on their rightful property con- 


tribute towards the ſupport of that general ſyl- 
C 2 tem 
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tem from which themſelves, individually, re · 


ceive ſupport. 


1 t is an error to ſuppoſe that charity, generally 
conſidered, feeds the poor; it feeds their pover- 


ty only, and only prolongs their wretchedneſs. 
So long as beggars can obtain alms, numbers 


will continue in beggary, in idleneſs, in vice, 


and in miſery, evils which a miſguided bounty 
perpetuates in community at ten times the coſt. 


which would be ſufficient for their removal. 


Inſtead, then, of feeding the poor upon alms, 
ve ſhould furniſh them with employ—here, if 

we are not miſtaken, is a ſimple view at once of 
the cauſe and the remedy of thoſe W 
which all men unite to deplore. 


We are well aware of the difference between 


ſpeculation and practice in this matter. We are 


ſenſible of the greatneſs of the diſeaſe, of the 
depth of root it has taken, and of the complica- 
tion of remote cauſes by which it” has been 
brought on ; and to the hoſt of difficulties 


thrown in the way of its cure, as obſtacles not 
to be ſurmounted, we anſwer, that the glory 
ol the reiben animates us to the attempt. 


A Rn 
If it were in contemplation to increaſe the 
natural riches of a country by increaſing agri- 
culture, we ſhould not look to the fertile ſpots 
of land, but to the wilds and waſtes; theſe we 
ſhould conſider as mines of latent treaſures, 
vhich required only the labour of man in order 
to yield their contents. 


The ſociety regards that loſt claſs of people, 
the children of which it propoſes to adopt, 
as a tract of land, not indeed waſte and barren, 
but as productive of noxious herbs, and gene- 
rating poiſonous reptiles. The abundance of 
the crop evinces the fertility of the ſoil, and 
its peſtiferous quality demonſtrates the malig- 
| ity of the ſeeds ſuffered to fall upon it, to take 
root, grow to maturity, and in their turn to 
ſhed their ſeed, and perpetuate the banetul 
vegetation. 


On this rude ſpot the ſociety propoſes to 
beſtow its labours; that vaſt extent of mind, 
neither uſeful to ſociety nor dignifying to 
man, but ruinous to ane, and degrading to the 

other, which produces rapine, murder, theft, 
proſtitution, diſeaſe, fatal puniſhments, and 
lingering miſeries, by the force of intellectual 
culture it will attempt to clear for valuable 
$ ee purpoſes, 
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purpoſes, to ſow other ſeeds, and prepare for 


a different harveſt, a harveſt of genius, virtue, 
and religion; of peace, good order, ſocial af- 


fection, honeſt induſtry, happineſs, and wealth. 


Since education forms the charadter, and 


renders man the inſtrument alike of the beſt 
or of the worſt purpoſes, is it not matter both 


of ſurpriſe and regret, that in the formation 


and government of ſociety, ſo little attention 
has been paid to the direction and proper con- 
duct of a power from which ſo many advan- 
tages might be drawn, or — much miſchief 
might ariſe? _ 


Thoſe children, whoſe parents cannot pro- 


vide for them, are children of the ſtate ; what 
| a field of intelleQ is here afforded for culti- 
vation, and what advantages might be drawn 
from it, if the opportunity were improved. 


But ſo deeply perverted is the whole ſyſtem 
of pariſh government, ſo defeQive in execu- 
tion, as well as wrong in principle, that it 
falſifies the moſt ſubſtantial maxim in police, 
that population 1 is the ſtrength and riches of a 
ſtate, | 
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By the creed of an overſeer, the number of 
births is the ſtandard of the nation's decay, and 
the command to increaſe and multiply, was 
given as a ſcourge to mankind. A breeding 
poor woman is deteſted by him, as the plague, 
and fines. and perſecutions are the lot of thoſe 
who bring into a pariſh, children likely to 
have the ſtate for their parent. Families are 
| hunted from one diſtrict to another, as if a 
reward was offered for their heads. The 
wolves, which formerly infeſted this country, 
vere not ſo abhorrent to the villagers as the poor 
now are to pariſh officers*. There are a va- 
riety of circumſtances which render the ſettle- 
ment of a poor perſon liable to litigation. 
Each pariſh rejeQs on the ſmalleſt pretext they 
can find, and the miſerable wretch ſtarves, 
between a divided claim to ſupport, from two 
or more funds. A beadle has been ſeen to drag 

aa dying man in the ſtreets acroſs the way into 
ahbe boundaries of another pariſh, to rid his 
own of the charge of his burial, and there has 
left him to periſh. | From the difficulties thrown 
in the way of obtaining pariſh relief it hap- 
pens that thouſands of deſtitute children are 
left expoſed to the worſt examples, and com- 
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pelled by hunger to commit depredations or 
that public, who from being their natural and 
legal protectors, have abandoned them to the 
rigors of ſuch a fate. Theſe deſerted people 
are the claſs of vagrant and criminal poor. 
They are a claſs which belongs to no rank of 
civil community; they are excommunicates 
in police, extra ſocial, extra civil, extra legal ; 
they are links which have fallen off from the 
chain of ſociety, and which, going to decay, 
injure and obſtrutt the movements of the 
whole machine. A juſt policy requires that 
theſe links be replaced, by re-uniting the 
vagrant and criminal, to the claſſes of la- 
| bourers or mechanics. Fn 


Our attention is next demanded to the ma- 
nagement of thoſe deſtitute children, whoſe 
ſettlements being unequivocal, are admitted 
to parochial benefits. The fame principle 
pervades every part of the ſyſtem. Children 
are conſidered in the falſe and narrow light of 
burthens on a pariſh. It is forgotten that they 
are fellow-citizens and ſubjeas; and not un- 
derſtood that the labouring poor, who contri- 
bute in their ſtation to the ſupport of the whole 
community, cannot with proper management | 
be burthens on particular parts. 

5 Under 
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Vader this falſe idea, however, children of 


ihe poor, are received on a pariſh charge, and 
1 on this idea the ſyſtem of their government is 
Fframed. : 


The pariſh officer feels himſelf not as he 
ts to do, the agent of the ſtate, having a 
portion of its ſubjetts committed to his care, 
but as appointed by his pariſh to reduce the 
; [ burthens of the poors maintainance; and if he 
does not ſucceed in diminiſhing the tax on his 
* pariſhioners, he, at leaſt, generally takes care 
that the poor are not encouraged to expect too 
1 much from the ſupport appointed them by law. 
The expence, time, and trouble, of maintain- 
Jing children, being conſidered as entirely ſunk, 

1 is conduQted on the moſt confined ſcale, and 
5 Uaorhb landing that the amount of the poors 
rate through the kingdom is prodigious, the 
children of the ſtate are brought up in cir- 
cumſtances of apparent indigence, but little 

| ſuperior to thoſe children who are abandoned 
Z to a vagrant life, and who virtually have no 
3 parent at all. The moſt economical maintain- 
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. ance and ſpeedy riddance of them are the grand 


1 arcana they ſtudy, while the care of their morals, 
3 | and the formation of their characters, are the 
42 | D moſt 


(06-3 
moſt remote from «ny plan of condubt they 
adopt. 


1s it not ſingular, that there ſhould not have 
been perceived a value attached to the authority 
which a charity has over its wards ? A few years 
of man's labour more than counterbalance the 
coſt of his infancy; and by a policy which ſhould 4 
embrace a longer period of guardianſhip, anda 
greater portion of the time in which man is 
capable of labour, thoſe very wards might re- 
produce the wealth which the ſupport of their 
feeble years had conſumed; andthey might, thus, 
not only reimburſe the fund in the waſte they 
had occaſioned, but produce an overplus, and 
yield an efficient revenue to the ſtate :. ſo that 
charity, inſtead of being a public drain, might 
become a ſource of national wealth. 


One may, in ſome meaſure, account for this 
overſight by reflecting that charities have in 
early times originated from a principle, which 
has been conſidered as unallied with policy: and 
probably it would have been thought a pollution 
of the ſpirit of pure benevolence, to have incor- 
porated it with proſpetts of gain. Philanthropy 
has thus proved hurtful by its exceſs: the inten- 
tional benefattors of the poor have been, in fact, 3 


their 
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their , greateſt enemies; while thoſe who have, 
primarily, conſulted their own advantage, have 
been in effect the beſt friends of mankind, be- 
cauſe the order of ſociety has linked other inte- 


reſts to their own, by indiſſoluble ties. We may 


exemp lify theſe reaſonings by drawing a com- 
pariſon between our great trading companies, 


and capital manufacturers, who have embarked 
ſums of money in ſchemes of gain; and our 


wen hoſpitals, and alms-houſes, 


Our Enli-India eee our cotton, iron, 


wool, mill, and many other manufaQtories, en- 


rich numbers, and afford comfortable livings to 


numbers more, whole intereſts were never con- 
ſidered in theſe undertakings by their princi- 

_ pals. They place men in a Prob. ſituation of 
reſpetability and happinels ; 


ile our chari- 
ties, many of them, ſerve to nurture miſery, 
and extend it around them, by encouraging 


men to negle& the opportunities they may 
have, of making a proviſion for themſelves. It 


is devoutly to be hoped that mankind will at 
length profit by an experience ſo dearly pur- 


_ chaſed, and found charities, on thoſe princi« 


ples of mutual intereſt, on 1 which all ſociety de- 


pends. 


8 
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By adopting ſuch means, how much wealth Y | 


might be ſaved, and how much would be 
added to the ſum of human happineſs ? 


' Diſtinguiſhing the needy into two claſſes, pa- 
riſh poor and vagrants, it will readily be granted 
that both are very proper ſubjefts of reform; 


that in both, great evils, now ſuffered, might be 


prevented, and great advantages, which have 
hitherto been neglected, might be gained, But 
to introduce a reform among the pariſh poor, 


would demand powers which a ſociety like this, 


doth not poſſeſs, if ſuch a reform be not, as 
may be feared, in the preſent ſtate of things im- 
prafticable. It muſt take place through the me- 
dium of pariſh officers, and preſuppoſes a tho- 
rough changg in the ſyſtem that every where 
prevails among them ; but that ſyſtem has no 
doubt arifen from the conſtruftion and arrange- 
ment of their offices; and what power would be 
Tufficient to obtain an unanimous concurrence 
of ſo many 1 parties, to a new ſyſtem 


of meaſures, in oppoſition to eſtabliſhed cuſ- 


toms, and to practices which are e effects of a cauſe 
that continues ſtall 1 in force 5 


It is no doubt to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, the 
deſełis of the ene ſyſtem, that ſo many 
benevolent 


7 . 


benevolent inſtitutions ſupported by voluntary 
donations, are become the boaſt of this country. 
But in all of theſe, we believe without a ſingle 
exception, there is a leading feature which 
ſerves effeQually to exclude that deſcription of 


objects for which the preſent is ſolely deſigned; 


children of the vagrant and criminal poor, that 


_ claſs which i is the moſt loſt, uk, and aþjett of 
| the human race. 


The baſis of theſe charities, generally ſpeak. 


ing is a compact, whereby a ſubſcriber of a 


ſpecific ſum to the fund becomes entitled to the 


 ſeleQion of a certain proportion of objetts for 
| the benefits of the Charity. 


In the natural courſe of things, ſome know- 
ledge of the parties, directly or mediately, and 
principally, ſome claims of merit, real or fiQti- 
tious, are the guides of e in their 
preſentations. 


The poverty to which they may be witneſſes, 


and the tales of diſtreſs related to them, cannot 
but call their attention, and gain relief. But 
in the mean time miſery and wretchedneſs of a 
more deep and complicated kind, which cannot 
teach the eye of opulence or the ear of com- 


paſſion, 


# 
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paſſion, which have no friend to witneſs or 
recite them; theſe are excluded from every 
hope, and to them the door of charity is ſhut, 


by the exceſs of their misfortunes; like the 


lame man in the goſpel, they lie without relief, 
| becauſe they have no friend to lead them to 
the pool of health, which is crowded by a 
ſucceſſion of thoſe who are neceſſitous in a 


ſmaller degree. 


It is inſeparable 97700 the ordinary courſe of 


charities, in which a right of preſentation is 
purchaſed, to confine their benefits, in a great 


en. to ſuch as ee bave friends... 


The e of an in kation fed: to extend 


relief to a claſs of people, whoſe want of friends 


| has excluded them from other charities makes 


it fundamentally requiſite to avoid that princi- 
ple, which, in thoſe, has operated to this exclu- 
ſion. In this, therefore, a ſubſcription can 


purchaſe no right. It muſt be a free gift confided 
to the diſcretion and fidelity of thoſe who have 
undertaken the grateful taſk of conveying ſuch 
bounty to the relief of objects, whom no other 
channel has been able to reach. = 


Eve ry 


En 


Every child, brought up in the reſort of 


vicious and profligate people muſt almoſt inevi- 


tably imbibe the contagion of moral turpitude, 
and become an enemy to thoſe laws on which 


the general good depends. Lying is the fire 


leſſon of their tongues, and theft the firſt exer- 


ciſe of their hands; every object they fee is at 


war with decency, and every N HEN they 
receive is a vice. 1919 


Theſe children, from their loſt condition, 
are firſt in their claims upon humanity; and 


become, from the vices in which they are grow- 
ing up, the moſt important object of police; 
Them, the plan of the Philanthropic Society 
is framed to reſtore to civil community, to 
their proper condition as men, and to the right | 


knowledye: of their God. 


It was not the deen of the preſent inſtitution 


to augment that general ſum of charity, which 
is conſidered, as being already too great, and 


as injurious not only to the community at large, 
but to the poor who receive it. It was propoſed 


to eſtabliſh a fund, not to be ſunk in gratuities 
without any return, nor to be a perpetual cur- 
rent from the purſes of the rich to the miſeries 


of 
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of the poor, ve to ſtagnate, and keep alive, 
rather than relieve, their wants. 


The object in ſhort was to unite the ſpirit of 
charity with the principles of trade, and to erett 
a temple to philanthropy on the foundation of 
virtuous induſtry. 


Hence the inſtitution is ſaid to be founded 
rather on principles of police than of charity. 
For if charity be conſidered as diveſted of any 
views of a return, this idea is rejeQed as de- 
ſtructive of the main pillars of civil ſociety; on 
the contrary the principle of mutual benefits is 
adopted in its fulleſt extent, a principle which 
in giving ever has views of return with intereſt. 
It is eaſy to ſhow that the plan of employing a 
gratuitous fund, in a ſyſtem of labour, with 

views of gain, may accord with the moſt pure 
and genuine charity, in the creation of that 
fund; becauſe whatever gain ſhould be ſuppoſed 
for a long time to ariſe, will be called for in 
the extenſion of the plan, and cannot, therefore, 
return in dividends to the ſubſcriber, from 
whom an annual ſupply will yet be found ne- 
ceſſary. The principle is adopted for the 
benefit of the poor themſelves, as the only 
3 means 


. 
means of giving them the comforts that belong 
to their ſtation. 


| 4 SKETCH and OUTLINE or THE PLAN. 


As this inſtitution was founded for purpoſes 


of efficient good, and its promoters were per- 
* ſuaded of the truth and importance of thoſe 
2 views of charity and of police which they 
have briefly preſented, they have adhered to 
two great and leading points, drawn from the 
2 foregoing reflections, and forming the baſis of 
> their plan. 


The firſt was, in : forming a an eſtabliſhment, 


hich ſhould actually remove miſery from the 


poor, and thus be, in effect, a charity; to guard 
einn the dangers, juſt pointed out, ariſing 
from the natural tendency which charity, in 
bel. has to lead men to a reliance upon 
it, and weaken their natural energies, Which 


I are only to be kept up by a ſenſe of their in- 
Z tereſts en on their own exertions. 


E This 


1 1 


This danger, they preſume, they have obvi- 
ated by their choice of the deſcription of ob- 
etts for relief; children found in the reſorts 
of vicious people, and who are growing up in 
vicious principles and practices. The line here 
drawn cuts off all expeQtation which could 


flacken the induſtry of honeſt men ; for ſuch f 


cannot form a deliberate purpoſe to become wicked, 
and therefore cannot look. to ſuch a charity 
with hope. | 


Being, on the one hand, guarded againſt 


ill conſequences; it tends, on the other, to 


be produttive of good. For it removes 


from the refidences of bad people, numbers 
who ſubſiſted on the produce of their crimes; 


leſs plunder and leſs impoſition will therefore 


be committed, in proportion as there ſhall be 
fewer, whoſe neceſſities are ſupported by 
theſe methods, and fewer left to pradtiſe 
them. | ny oe 


The ſecond object, was to embrace in one 3 


plan, as many advantages as the nature of 


an eſtabliſhment, ſupported by free gifts, for 
the benefit of the unfortunate, rendered prac- 
een, 
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The charge which the conduRtors of a charity 

have undertaken over its wards, is a charge, 
in its own nature, of the higbeſt importance. 
The authority which they are enabled to 


4 acquire over minds, dependent on them for 
„ every comfort they enjoy, places the formation 
ol their characters, ſo far as they depend upon 
r 4 sean entirely at their diſpoſal, and 
1 F _ affords an opportunity of the moſt intereſting 
kind, which ſhould neither be Wee nor 
| | | abuſed. 
nf The firſt and eſſential | obje& in this head of : 
1 
4 heir plan, is, therefore, to form the charac- 
Meters of the wards to a ſenſe of religion and 
% 1 virtue. 
e 
5 1 The attainment of this great end, abſolutely 
7 | neceſſary to the commencement of that gene- 
” 7 ral reform, which they hope vill ariſe out of 
their labours, demands a conſiderable length 
: of time, during which, the means employed 
* $ may proguce their gradual, but certain effects. 
. The labour, well conducted, of hs du- 


gs much of this time, will be productive of 
FE gain, for the benefit of the fund and the 
q extenſion of its deſign. This will be a moſt 
3 Rs valuable 
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valuable ſource of acquiſition, a leſſon to the 


wards of the charity, and an example to others, 
and forms a material part of the plan. 


In the choice of employments for a claſs of 
people, who, from time immemorial, have 
ſubfiſted on the labour of others, it has been a 
fundamental maxim to guard againſt injuring 
any of the preſent claſſes of working hands. If 
on account of giving employment to a vagrant, 


any honeſt man be turned out of bread, no 


good is done to humanity, or to the ſtate. = 


Io prevent this evil, the wards of the ſociety 


are to be employed, primarily, in the produce 
of ſuch things as they will conſume. 


As they will, in all reſpeQs, enjoy comforts, 
to which they were ſtrangers before, their altered 
ſtate of life will create a new market for the 
produce of labour, and for that market their 


don labours are the moſt . ſource of 
repply. 


The ſociety began their purpoſe with children, 
not exceeding five or ſix years old; this threw 
back the proſpe& of any benefit from their 
labours, to a period: too remote to gratify the 
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| defires of thoſe who were anxious to ſee their 
plan mature, in their own time, and under 
their own guidance. Children of nine or ten 
years old came under their notice, and they 


felt it a duty not to conſign ſuch to ruin, with- 
out giving them an opportunity for ſalvation. 


The ſame motives led to an acceptance of 


children of twelve or fourteen, and they were 
regarded as affording a valuable experiment 


upon which to ground the future line of con- 
duct. The reſult was equally favourable to 


humanity, and to the intereſts of all parties. 
The miſchiefs many had feared from the evil 


habits children of ſo ripe an age muſt have 
contratted in bad company, and a vagrant life, 


were found within the power of ſeaſonable 
correction and good government to prevent. 
The baſis of this happy reform, was their pre- 
ference of the ſituation to which they were 
admitted, before that from which they were 
taken; the threat of being returned to it, was 


more terrible to them than correction: by this 


means an abſolute aſcendency was gained over 
them, and the dominion of virtue and good 


order was eſtabliſhed. Thoſe who had been 


gained over, were inſtrumental in the conqueſt 
of others ; and the vices of a new comer, in- 


ſtead 
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ſtead of contaminating the older wards, yielded 


to the influence of their reformed manners. 


Individual diſpoſitions, however adverſe in 


themſelves, falling into a regular current of 


virtuous habits, mingle with the ſtream, and 


unite with it of courſe. 


In every ſtep of this procedure, the fears of 
great numbers who were acquainted with the 
deſign, foreboded diſappointment, and kept 


them back from embarking in its ſupport. 
Nothing could ſatisfy thoſe fears, but facts 


which ſhould ſpeak for themſelves. They fear- 
ed that abandoned people would not conſent 
to their children being made good members of 

community; that they would entice them away 
from the ſociety's care viſit them inſpire 
them with evil inclinations; and by their inter- 


courſe, defeat the purpoſes of the charity: 
they contemplated the enormity of the corrup- 


tion of the poor, and the ill ſucceſs of the 


means which had hitherto been tried. The 


enemy appeared in full view; but they could 5 


not as yet ſee, nor confide in, the reſources 
which were looked to ior his defeat. 


In fine, the plan was conſidered altogether 
as the pinnacle of romance, and adjudged to 
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be praQiſed in the city of Utopia, or the 


Arcadian fields. 


Few were found who, as an abſtract propoſal, 
would hazard their names in its ſupport; and 
had its promoters waited for the collection 


of a conſiderable fund, and the ſanftion of a 
numerous body, before they had commenced 
their undertaking, it is probable it would have 
remained ever pas 


While ſpeaking on this fabjef, the early and 
zealous patronage of the Noble Preſident, 
deſerves a tribute of gratitude from us, from 
his country, and from mankind. He ſaw the 
attempt in its juſt point of view; and by the 


ſanction of his name, may be ſaid to have 
given exiſtence to a ſociety, which by its own 


effekts and its examples, may not improbably 


be productive of benefits, far beyond the limits 
which the plan at firſt might have n to 


embrace. 


Its friends were therefore no leſs compelled 
by neceſſity, than led by inclination to the line 
of condutt they adopted; it was to begin the 
exerciſe of their deſign with ſuch means as 
they could at firſt command; to extend it as 
they 
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they ſhould be enabled; and inſtead of reaſon- 


ing, to bring forward experiments, which 


could not fail of being deciſive, and putting an 
end to ſuch ill-omened doubts. 


They ſaw that in the great ſcale of ſociety, 
virtue was ſuperior to vice; that order muſt 


prevail over confuſion ; that there wanted only 
the laws to be put in force, and the intereſts of 


mankind to be directed to a point, to gain 


ample powers for the purpoſes at which they 


aimed; and on their confidence in theſe great 
truths, they truſted their credit and their la- 


bours 1 in the work. 


As the principle of ſociety is a reciprocity | 
of intereſts, conformable to this principle the 


charity propoſes, that the intereſts of the wards 
themſelves, ſhall be the baſis of that intereſt 


which the community is to derive from the 


: vous in their condition. 


The ae taken from the 8 of a 


vagrant life, to the decencies and comforts 


which are the proper rewards of honeſt induſ- 


try —kindly treated with timely interpoſitions 


of authority —a conſequence given them an 
emulation excited among them — the active 


principles 
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principles of the mind rouſed, * proſpetts 
of future advancement held before them: all 
ſerve to attach them to the ſociety's protection, 


and to form them to an implicit obſeryance of 


its rules. | 


A he as; eee 


variety of characters: where parental affeQion 
_ prevails, no other authority is wanting; they 


feel a ſort of pride in their children's elevation, 


requiring only to be ſatisfied of its truth. Among 
| thoſe, who, to a diſſolute life, add a total inſen- 
fibility to good, and to their children's advance- 


ment, the laws can be enforced; an inquiry into 
their conduct will not fail to ſubje& them to 
legal penalties as vagrants, if not as criminals. 


Thus the ſociety can employ the ſword of juf- 
tice to ſever thoſe cords of parental authority, 


which are uſed only to drag the child to ruin: 
no neceſſity has yet ariſen of ſuch ſeverity ; 
but whenever it ſhall, this will become one 


branch of the ſociety's ſunctions in the proſe- 


cution of its end. 


. From the experience the friends of this un- 
dertaking have had, they have reaſon to be- 


| lieve, that many among the very worſt and 


molt atrocious characters will co-operate in 
TE F e this 
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this great work, by reſigning their den 


freely to the charity, and nee conform- 
wy” with its enen | 


: $76 


. ol Walen thay nike: is, pertit⸗ 
ſion ſometimes to ſee it; and it is eaſy to 


comply with this under ſuch limitations as pre- 


vent any danger. They are enjoined to get a 


ticket of leave, and not ſuffered to ſee a child 


without one. They are directed to give it 
good advice; and as they are not allowed to 
be alone with it, they do not fail of comply- 


ing with this injunction: nor does it loſe its 


effects upon the child. The parents on ſuch 
occaſions take pains to clean themſelves, put 
on their beſt clothes, their beſt affeRions are 


called into exerciſe, and this indulgence, thus 
managed, is productive of Sen n to child | 
and Ones | þ 1:5 15 


The experitivent made was neceſſary to 4 
knovledge of theſe diſpoſitions in the outcaſts 


of ſociety, and the fact is conſidered as being 
of the very firſt 1 ne in a Political view. 


a 2 


Awibe Ben place, it removes a moſt ſerious 
obſtacle, which was apprehended to the pre- 


fent undertaking ; in the next it muſt give un- 
i | bounded 
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bourided ainftiation to'the Zeal of good men, in 
forwarding a reform, in which even wicked 
ones mou HO. 15 


A angle child vas firſt put to nurſe, to which 


* ſeveral more were ſoon added ; when the num 


ber amounted to twelve, a ſmall houſe of £10 

per ann. rent was hired, in a ſituation, where 
more could eaſily be obtained as they might be 
wanted. A matron was placed there to ſuper- 


intend the houſehold concerns, and the govern- 


ment of the wards; ſuch of them as were capa- 


ble, were employed in knitting ſtockings, and 


weaving of lace and garters. 


A ſecond houſe was ſoon hired; and preſently 


a2 third; the number of wards was increaſed to 
twenty; and among them were ſeveral from ten 
to fourteen years old. The boys and girlswere 


now ſeparated. A ſhoe-maker was placed in the 
ſecond houſe, ſeveral of the elder boys began 
this neceſſary branch of manufacture, and al- 


ready the whole ſeminary i is ſupplied with ſhoes 


made within ſell,” 


— 


| nicks third houſe is a tailor, who has a cer- 


tain number of wards under his tuition. It is 
intended that all ſhall learn knitting, ſpinning, 
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or ſome ſuch employ as may be uſeful to them 
in old age and infirmity. 


Agriculture is the grand ſource to which the 
ſociety looks for employment for their wards. 
Agriculture, man's natural labour, and the 


primary ſpring of riches, of health, and of 
happineſs. 


Our populous cities. and towns are already 
too much crowded with manufaQurers, me- 
chanics, and menial ſervants, who flock from 
all parts of the country, To preſerve the juſt S 

balance, let us then, ſend to wholeſome air 1 
and exerciſe, the miſerable wretches who are 

now periſhing upon dunghills in London, and 


form them a hardy race of huſbandmen, from 
the waſte of ſociety, to populate and cultivate 
the waſte and barren parts of the country. . 


The mode of living is in diſtin& houſes, 4 
ſepar ate families. By manufatturer has a houſe. 
for himſelf and his wife, if married, and a certain 


number of wards, whom they are to regard as 
their own children, In theſe reſpects, the deſign 


is to approach : as poorly as + poſſible « to common | 
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They have two banyan days every week, or 
"a when meat isnot allowed, Their beds are 
laid on a kind of wicker hurdle, which is re- 
moved in the day- time to gain room for work. 
Utility only is conſulted in every arrangement, 
and as the wards are forming for the humble ſta- 
tion of labourers, it is thought an important 
; 4 care not to accuſtom them to conveniences and 
E indulgences, of which afterwards Ry might 
ſeverely feel the want. 


: YH They hays regular hours for every avocation; 
and prayers in the eſtabliſhed form of worſhip 
every morning and evening. To preſerve good 
order, and to give them ideas of ſervices to each 
bother, certain wards are appointed daily as ſtew- 
| A ards for domeſtic offices; theſe lay and remove 
7 the cloth, and wait on their companions at ta- 
M ble. They are called toevery different exerciſe 
by the ringing of a bell. Each, maſter or 
miſtreſs keeps a day-book of their children's 
conduct, minuting down any fault or deſert that 
is proper to be noticed. This day-book is an 
A index to the character, and a moſt powerful : 
inſtrument of forming it to good. The calen- 
dar of their faults is termed the lack book, and 
the diſgrace of being on this liſt, is more 
| = dreaded by them than a chaſtiſement. 


They 
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They are governed rather by the influence 
of rewards than puniſhments;. to be omitted 
in the former, keeps the ſame diſtinction be- 
tween merit and demerit as being included in 
the latter, while the one  exalts and the other 
debaſes the mind. | it 


At certain times they are called together, 
the book of character read and commented 
upon, and praiſe or blame publicly beſtowed -: 


To the moſt diſtinguiſhed there is given 
weekly, a ticket or teſtimony- of good beha- 
viour, and they are taught to conſider theſe 
tickets as treaſure, which they are to be dili- 


gent in accumulating. 


of ine ow have 1 on-the black» lid.; 


and all have received theſe tickets. Already 
i theſe poor children, who a few weeks, ſince 


were loathſome ſpectacles in the ſtreets, with 


miſery and the gallows before their eyes, are 
not a little ſuperior in behaviour and diſpo- 
ftion to the greater part of thoſe, wha belong 
to the body of honeſt and induſtrious poor, 
So eaſily are youthful minds, made to receive 
the impreſſions either of virtue or vice; and 
ſo certainly might the charity- poor, of every 

kingdom 


LY 
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kingdom, be made patterns for all the other 
claſſes of citizens. 613960) 


A practical ſchool of morality conflltiites a 
very eſſential part of the ſociety's plan; of 
þ this, the 3 Fegulations form but an 


Pp have not as yet permitted i it to bs car- 
43 EU; ried further into effect. 


; The'whols, 18 ndeeal at preſent, crude and 
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liberal minds will make * allowances. 


The rapidity with which this inſtitution has 
grown from nothing to its preſent period, has 


| | on much aſtoniſhment; for it ſprang up, 
a regular eſtabliſhment: was formed, and the' 
; 1 fruits of order and induſtry had appeared, 
3 q while many who had known of the deſign i in its 
x Fi infancy were juſt confirmed in their opinion of 
eis imprafticability;- and before many others 
d 1 on the very ſpot where it is founded had heard 
y of ſuch a plan being in contemplation. | A 
* few months only has advaneed this inſtitution 


\ 


J 122 an embryo, which, only by flow 

gradations, can ſhoot out its members into a 
B 1 more perfect form. In ſuch a ſtate there muſt. 
L | appear many defects, for which intelligent and 


O do 
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to an extent which has ſeldom-been exceeded 
in as many years, and the ſame rapid progreſs 
is now going on. 


OBJECTION ANSWERED. | 


It has been alleged, in objeQtion to the 
principle of this inſtitution, that by relieving 
the burthens of bad members of community 
in preference to thoſe of honeſt and induftri- 


_ ous perſons, it becomes an encouragement to 


vice. This objection having been urged from 
ſeveral reſpettable quarters, it is entitled to a 
- ſerious reply. 


| Two grounds of anſwer may be taken to 
this objection: Firſt, that the premiſes are er- 
roneous in point of fact, it being not true that 


children are, in general, burthens upon bad 
people, or that they derive any relief from the 
deprivation of their young. . Secondly, that it 


is erroneous in its concluſion ; it being denied 
that the relief which the objeftion ſuppoſes to 


be given to bad people, can operate as an en⸗-⸗ 


coungement to vice. N 
1 Pirſt, 
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Fit, In fact, children are not burthens 
on vicked parents; they are inſtruments or 
coadjutors in their labours, earn more than 
their ſupport, and are always conſidered as a 
valuable conſideration. It is notorious that 
beggars hire children with a view of increaſ- 


ing their gains. Children in arms excite com- 
'7 paſſion for their ſuppoſed mothers; when they 


can run alone, they are inſtructed to claim it 
for themſelves; as they ripen in years, theft 
is an early leſſon, taught to apt ſcholars. Thus, 
at all periods, children are the proper inſtru- 
ments in theſe diabolical trades, and a grand 
ſource of their diſhoneſt profits. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more erroneous than to con- 
ſider the removal of a child from a wicked pa- 
rent's care, as eaſing the parent of a burthen. 


Secondly, Whatever benefit might be ſup- 


| I poſed to be done to bad people, by this charity, 


could not operate as an encouragement to vice, 


but the contrary. Suppoſe a bad man's bur- 
thens to be relieved—what follows ? The wants 
are diminiſhed which he ſupplied by his thefts, 
the neceſſity of his thefts are therefore dimi- 
niſhed, and in proportion as the cauſe is remo- 


ved, the effects muſt ceaſe. 


G Suppoſe 
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Suppoſe a caſe put two ways. A bad and a 


good man's family are both adopted by a charity, 
and the parents have the care of their mainte- 


nance removed. Will not either parent remit in 
thoſe exertions, whatever they were, which they 
employed for the ſupport of their families? he 
who ſtole will have leſs occafion to ſteal, will he 
not, therefore, be leſs active and leſs deſperate ?. 
will it not be poſſible, that, being no longer 


goaded by neceſſity, he may ſteal no more? 


In like manner, he who ſupported his family 


by virtuous labour, will have a leſs incentive to 
call forth his exertions ; will not, therefore, his 
| induſtry ſlacken, and will he not indulge more 

in floth, and ſuch amuſements as, among the 
poor, are generally injurious to morals? Will 
not, in fine, the one character be amended by 


removing the neceſſity of his crimes, the other 


_ ruined by deſtroying the ſpring of his virtues ? 


Nothing can be more obvious and ſimple than 
this concluſion : Remove neceſſity from all men 
alike, and you induce indolence in all. But in- 
dolence in a labourer becomes a vice, and the 
man is ruined—while in a thief, indolence is a 


ceſſation of his depredations, it is a ſort of nega- 


tive virtue, it gives a reſpite to guilt, affords 


time 
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dawning of repentance. 


No policy, therefore, can be more wiſe than 
to give the bread of charity, as a mean of pro- 
moting induſtry, to thoſe who live on the pro- 
duce of theft; no condutt more injudicious than 
holding out to the labouring poor, gratuitous 
offers which inevitably ſupplant their induſtry. 


There is, however, a point of view in which 


bad people may be ſaid to receive the benefit of 
ſuch acharity ; when theirvices are the reſult of 
neceſſity ; when they are not devoid of ſome 


remains of compunction; when they love their 


offspring; when latent ſparks of pride are 


kindled at the hopes of ſeeing them reſtored to 


the community; ſuch parents will rejoice in this 
charity, and feel it as done to themſelves. But 


let us remember that this is not a wicked joy; 


not a benefit done to them, as profligate cha- 
racters; it is a glorious triumph of virtue in 
minds which have fallen under the dominion of 


vice; it is extending the effects of that reform 


(intended for children) to adults, who it was 
feared were without its reach. 
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If we conſider the preſent inſtitution, as bene. 
fting wicked people, it will be found to benefit 
them, not by encouraging, but by reforming 
their vices: on the one hand it takes away-the 
incentives to crimes; on the other it rouſes 
againſt evil propenſities, the latent good quali- 
ties of the mind, and thus has a twofold opera- 
tion towards promoting the cauſe of virtue, and 
the intereſts of ſociety, . ; 


We ought always to keep in view, that chil- 
dren only, and not adults, are the expreſs objects 
of the benefits which this inſtitution beſtows; 
that all the advantages which may ariſe from it 
to the adult poor, are collateral, or accidental. 
If ſome of thoſe benefits ſhould fall to the lot of 
worthleſs objetts, muſt we refrain from doing 
good becauſe the good will diffuſe itſelf to un- 
worthy characters? To puniſh the parent, muſt 
civil community perpetuate its own injuries, and 
leave the child compelled to be his father's ſuc- 
ceſſor in the guilt thus doubly avenged; 
ſuch a principle of condua, might the Gop of 
nature ſhut. out the ſun beams from the world, 
becauſe they are reflected upon vicked men. 


We 1 . into the 1 of the 8 
preſent charity, on men already engaged in 
3 Ny diſhoneſt 
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diſhoneſt 'praQtices, and find that it will dimi- 
niſh the motives and the incitements to crimi- 
nal acts; but the objeQtion takes another ground, 
which muſt be examined. Will not men of 
good principles degenerate and become bad, 


1 to qualify their children for the ſchool 0911 re- 


form? 


l Impoſſible ! This would be to ſuppoſe that 


vice grows out of virtue, and that parental af- 


* feQtion will produce profligacy of manners. 


The objettion can ſcarcely be propoſed, with- 
out anſwering itſelf: the will to degenerate 
pre- ſuppoſes degeneracy begun; and men mult 
already be bad in principle, before they can 
2 conceive the deſign of becoming ſo in prac- 
| 3 tice. A man of good principles muſt feel a 
I | congenial pleaſure in contemplating a deſign 

io deſtroy the ſeeds of vice. If ſuch could be- 
come bad it will be remembered, that they 


T7 would be liable to the puniſhment of weir 
'Y crimes, | 


ee athens 
or will he voluntarily ſink himſelf and his child 


into the deepeſt miſery for the proſpect, that 
= his child may poſſibly be redeemed, and him- 
1 Telf . loſt. When want in the firſt 


ſtages 
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ſtages is ſure to be relieved, men will not guard 
carefully againſt want; but when children 
alone are removed only from the laſt and low- 
eſt ſtate of miſery, what temptation can parents 
have to embrace it for themſelves? The ob- 
jection has been meliorated into another form; 
although an honeſt poor man ſhould not be- 


come wicked to qualify his children for the 4 
charity, will he not, at leaſt, feel himſelf hardly 


done by? We aſk, in anſwer, are the diſcon- 
tents of inferior ſtations to be the guide of 


public conduct? Will the objector reſign his 


eftate to his poorer neighbour, who may think 
his humble condition an injuſtice in the order 


of things? In the diſtribution of charity there 
will always be claimants. ee e ee and 1 


thence Wag r and 
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from incidents in themſelves trivial, and is bet- 
ter conveyed by a recital of the circumſtances 
than 7 80 * moral * e 
| Almoſt all the; younger vents ve given 
doable of their origin by little thieviſh practices. 
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On firſt coming to their nurſes it was common, 


at night, to find their pockets crammed with 
trifles, which they picked up about the houſe. 
This diſpoſition, the germ of future miſchief, 
was in general, eaſily ſubdued. The elder chil- 


2 dren diſcovered leſs of it, being more capable 


7 certainty of detection, and the inutility of ſuc- 


of judging of their new circumſtances, of the 


ceſs: the inclination in general appeared to 


7 ceaſe with the occaſion. 


Diſmiſſal from the ſociety's care has always 
been held out, both to parents and children, 
as a puniſhment for ill behaviour. TA girl had 
told a wilful lie, for which ſhe was whipped; 
ſhe declared ſhe would go away, and thoſe 
about her thought it neceſſary to watch her, 


leſt ſhe ſhould eſcape. This gave a dangerous 


YR conſequence to the girl, and turned the ſoci- 
> ety's threat on itſelf. To corrett this evil, the 


= neceſlary example to the reſt, Her rags, which 


children were called together, and informed 
that the girl had deſerved diſmiſſal for telling an 
untruth, but in lenity to her had only been pu- 
niſhed with a whipping ; but that having pre- 
ſumed to threaten to go away, and thereby ſhow- 
ing herſelf inſenſible of the ſociety's bounty 
to her, ſhe muſt immediately be diſcharged as a 


were 
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were preſerved on purpoſe for ſuch occaſions, 
were put on her, and ſhe was ordered to take 
immediate leave of her companions, and de- 
part. This produced a moſt affecting ſcene. 
The girl bid a faint good bye; the reſt echoed 
c good bye” in moſt melancholy tones, and 
Vith tears trembling in ſeveral of their eyes; 
ſhe did not, however, offer to ſtir ; and, on her 
being puſhed to the door, one of them burſt into 
a loud lamentation—ſhe was her couſin—and 
there was a general interceſſion for her permiſ- 
ſion to ſtay; ſhe did not know, they ſaid, 
when ſhe was well uſed; they hoped ſhe would 
| behave better in future. She was deſired to 
kneel and aſk forgiveneſs—ſhe did ſo—and thus 
the affair ended. „ 


One of the boys was of a diſpoſition uncom- 
monly miſchievous; he had not been long with 
his nurſe before he ſtruck a companion on the 
head with a braſs candleſtick, ſeized the poker, 
and uſed the moſt violent imprecations in his 
paſſion. After a ſevere flogging for his conduct, 

he, notwithſtanding, kneeled down to beg that 
he might not be ſent away. This has been the 

moſt troubleſome boy of the whole number, but 
by proper admonitions and ſeaſonable rewards, 
as well as timely puniſhments, he is now brought 
to 


1 7 
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to be one of the moſt uſeful nen of our 


nude „ 


A lady aſked one 280 the boys where he had 


| | lived before he came to Hackney, At Mr. 


« s, he replied, naming a gentleman 


in whoſe houſe he had been ſome days, after 


having been taken almoſt naked out of the 
ſtreets, and clothed; © And where before you 


came there,” added the lady—he looked blank 
and confuſed “ I lived at Mr. s, 
« Ma'am,” naming the ſame perſon. He did 


not wiſh to trace his hiſtory beyond that period. 


one of the boys diſappeared | for ſome days, 


having taken with him ſome articles of clothes. 
His mother brought him back, with earneſt en- 
treaties for his re-admiſſion. The boy pretended 
he had loſt the bundle from behind a coach. He 
vas taken in again; and has fince gone off a 


ſecond time, having ſtole ſome money, and 


_ pawned a pair of new ſhoes. He was brought 
back again, and much interceſſion made for him; 
but it was with too much reaſon feared his vices 
were incorrigible, and lenity carried too far 

would have been injurious to the reſt. This 
boy is, therefore, after an unſucceſsful attempt 
at reclaiming him, left to the melancholy proſ- 


peR which awaited him before he fell under the 
ſociety's notice. 


R A girl, 


[8] 


A girl, near fifteen, who had lived a con- 
derable time by begging ; and, by her own con- 


feſſion had been in very ſuſpicious ſituations, 


bordering on ſeduction; and who was now on 
the very verge of the moſt abandoned ſtate, was 
admitted, at her own earneſt deſire of ſhunning 


the danger that threatened her. Her condu& 


for a time evinced the company ſhe had kept, 
the habits ſhe had contratted, and the dangerous 


impreſſions which had already been made on her 


young mind. She poſſeſſes natural good ſenſe; 


and ſeaſonable remonſtrances and advice have at 


length happily ſucceeded, in ſubduing the evil 


propenſities which had ſo nearly effected her 


ruin. She now behaves with the greateſt deco- 
rum, and gives reaſon to hope ſhe will become 
a valuable acquiſition to the ſeminary, and a 
_ uſeful member added to ſociety. at large?. 


Two boys have diſappeared entirely. They 
had not been ill-diſpoſed, nor ever chaſtiſed; 
and, as they came out of the country, probably 
they were anxious to return to their friends in 
their new clothes; having been before kept, by 
ſhame of their rags, from going home. In this 

o The boy above mentioned was at length re- admitted, 
and at this time, May 1790, is chief of the Carpenter's crew. 
The girl, notwithſtanding the promiſing appearance for a 


time, had incorrigible vices, that rendered her diſmiſſal ne- 


caſe 
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caſe their clothing is not thrown away upon 
them. 


When a child is found in a ſtate of complete 

Vretchedneſs and vice, no inquiry is made con- 
ceerning its pariſh. It has been ſaid that, if the 
lausexiſting were duly enforced, none vf the evils 
14 complained of would remain; but the law is 


XZ powers for its own exerciſe; and laws which are 


ꝝnzot enforced may as well not exiſt, Were the 
"3 ſociety to undertake the compelling of pariſh 


_ 
SF 


afforded them ample proof. Margaret Mac 


which ſhe applied for the relief of this ſociety. 


ſelf, but the child was a clog upon her. It was 
thought proper to apply on her behalf to the 
pariſh officers; ſhe reſided in one pariſh, her 
child was born in another; a number of appli- 
cations to both were made without ſucceſs, 


Both child and mother muſt have gone a beg- 
ALE Ve = ging. 


A dead letter unleſs it provi des forings RE) 5 


officers to do their duty, their labour would 
increaſe an hundred fold, with very little proſ- 


* peftof advantage. Of this ſome experience has 
Kabe, an Iriſh woman, a widow, has a child, for 
During a fit of ſickneſs in an hoſpital, her little 


| | 5 property had been exhauſted in ſupporting the 
child; ſhe was now able to provide for her- 


producing only references from one to another. 


© K _— —  — — r 


ging. She petitioned for a ſmall ſum to ſet her 
up in a ſtall, to ſell ſalop: this was granted; 
and a ſingle guinea has put her in a comfortable 
way of living, and maintaining her child. To 


engage much in ſervices of this kind would 
either be at the hazard of great impoſition, or 
require a great ſacrifice of time; and to enter 
Into conteſts with pariſhes would alſo be a work 
of infinite trouble, of which the officers are well 
aware, and generally contrive to weary out of 
their applications, both the poor and thoſe who 


intereſt themſelves on their behalf. 


MODE or OBTAINING CHILDREN. | 


The friends of the inſtitution viſit the places 
where the objects of it reſide. They find there 


undeſcribeable miſery, which no friendly hand 
had reached, nor pitying eye had ſeen. The 
moſt abominable filth renders their habitations 
to the laſt degree offenſive ; ſwathed with rags, 
and begrimed with dirt, the traces of the human 
figure, in them, are almoſt loſt; a perſon can- 
not go up ſtairs without apprehending danger to 
bis limbs; an empty apartment, or, at beſt, fur- 
niſhed with a broken chair, and a bundle of 3 | 
rags for a bed, is their wretched reſidence, for | 


which 


WES. . 
WES. 
WS 
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which the miſerable tenant pays a ſhilling a 
week to ſome landlord, but a few degrees ad- 
' vanced above themſelves. Sometimes there are 


two or three in a room. Begging and ſtealing 
are their ordinary means of ſubſiſtence ; drun- 

Z kenneſs, lying, quarrelling, profaneneſs and 
proſtitution, are their manners and way of life. 
I be ſprings of honeſt induſtry, in their minds, | 
4 are wholly unbent; they negle the little com- 


cs © 6h 


2X forts, or alleviations of miſery, they might pro- 


cure by their own exertions ; and either aban- 
don themſelves to deſpair, or vainly endea- 


vour to drown the ſenſe of afflittion, by plung- 


ing themſelves more deeply in oaths, intoxica- 
tion, and debauchery. Thus the promoters of 
this charity ſeek acquaintance with wretched- 
neſs in its laſt and loweſt ſtages : They converſe 
with theſe forlorn people on their way of life, 


and on the vileneſs of their condition, and point 
out the means of relief through the bounty of 


the ſociety. On theſe occaſions, they are wit- 
neſſes to bleſſings from lips accuſtomed to utter 
only blaſphemies : they hear the name of Gop 


4 invoked with praiſe, in places where it had been 
7 known, only as a mode of curſing their neigh- 
bours: and they have ſeen the frames of men 
4 and women, on comtemplating the plan of the 

ſociety, agitated with emotions of gratitude, 
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which they knew no language toexpreſs. Fxou 


THESE PLACES THEY PROCURE CHILDREN, 
WITH THEIR OWN AND THEIR PARENTS JOY- 


' FUL CONSENT. 


Au applications on the behalf of children who 


are not reſident in ſome ſuch places of extreme 


debaſement, are received with caution and jea- 


louſy. It is rarely that the laſt ſtage of miſery, 
allied with vice, can be recommended to charity. 


An acquaintance with this claſs of people is only 


to be had by painful reſearches, in which few 


will engage: and to receive ſuch objects as, in 
the ordinary courſe, have friends to intercede 
for them, would be to defeat the plan of the 
ciety, and ſo leave undone that great work, 


which is its peculiar diſtinQtion and boaſt. 


11 is ſeldom to much purpoſe to offer to the 


world ſpeculative ſchemes of reform: the la- 


bour of execution is ſo remote from mere ideas 


floating in men's minds, that a thouſand excel- 


lent plans ariſe, in ſucceſſion, and paſs away 
« like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion.” 


It would have been i in vain for the friends 
of this inſtitution to have only publiſhed their 
plan, 


o A MM 
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plan, and left it for others to adopt. Of this 
& they had abundant proofs, when numbers who 


| ; | moſt warmly applauded the theory, ſcarcely re- 


frained from turning into ridicule the attempt 
to put it in-praSice. They ſaw, therefore, that 
it they would effect a real good, they muſt not 
f propoſe, but a. That they muſt go on ſteadily, 
3 perſeveringly, undauntedly, in one uniform 
& courſe continuing to purſue their aim; neither 
diverted by varying opinions, intimidated by 
adverſe accidents, nor rebuffed by numerous 
deere ung The reſult, thus far, may be called 

an experiment; it is new, in the hiſtory of civil 
f ſociety, and has afforded a 5 that is invalu- 
3 able. 


! | Whether it ſhall remain barely as an experi- 
ment; and as a record to poſterity of what is 
poffible to be done for the good of mankind; 
or whether the plan ſhall be followed up with 
vigour and effect, and the glorious proſpe&, with 
vhich it is pregnant, be realized in our own day . 
now depends only on the ſpirit of the nation 
———Whether they will content themſelves with 
empty praiſe of the deſign: or whether indivi- 
duals will give an earneſt of their approbation, 
in contributing, each, his quota of ſubſtantial 
ſupport, Great and almoſt exhauſtleſs as the 
25 evil 
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to the greatneſs and opulence of the nation; 
and when it is conſidered that an increaſe of 


national wealth muſt be the certain conſequence 

of carrying the plan into effect, even poverty 
itſelf, could it be pleaded, would afford the 
moſt an argument in its favour. 8 


on compiring the total expence, fo fari incur- 


rod wih the extent of the eſtabliſhment already 
formed and ſupported, it will appear evident, on 
the whole that there can have been no unneceſ- 
ſary profuſion of the public money: but when it 
is conſidered in how ſhort a time the fund has 
been created, and how rapidly the inſtitution 
has advanced, conſequently, how conſiderable a | 


proportion of that fund muſt needs have been 


5 employed 1 in the external, incidental, expences N 
and exertions which have produced ſuch happy ; 
_ effefts, it will then be apparent that, in the ordi- | 
nary expences, within and for the ſupport of : 
the inſtitution, as rigid an Economy muſt have | 
been preſerved, as is conſiſtent with that de- | 
gree of comfort and decency, which becomes a| 


charity ſupported wy public ate, 


en reſpeblable (rights of the inſtitution 
* intimated, that a leſs expence of printing 


3 5 might 1 


ution 
nting 
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| | might ſerve. | But it will be ered that 


Printing is the medium of communication to the 
public; and almoſt the only inſtrument of in- 
forming or intereſting them in any work requi- 
ring their ſupport : that it is, therefore, the ſource 
from whence all the good hitherto effected by 
the Society has been derived, and to which it 


| muſt look for the further extenſion of that good. 


To be more ſparing in this particular would be 
to ſacrifice the greater obje& to the leſs, the 
end to the mean: and it is only by continuing 
to diffuſe intelligence, in the ſame manner, 


| through every channel, that the end of the So- 
© ciety can be attained, and the public be even- 
© tually ſerved. There can be no doubt but an 


almoſt general contribution, to an objett ſo ge- 


en nerally intereſting will in time take place, and 


aces | 
ppy 
rdi- 
rt of | 
have | 
de- 


nes a 


every means ſhould be put in force for haſtening 
that period, when the magnitude of the evil in 
queſtion ſhall be loſt in the greatneſs of a com- 5 
oe and final remedy, 
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Accouxr of RECEIPTS and DIS. 
 BURSEMENTS, to May 1, 1789. 


PE D*. * e 

To Donations & . By Proviſions and 
Anonymous 463 19 © Nurſing - 130 4 
To Annual Linen and Clothing 82 2 
— Sublenptions 394 8 © Furniture - 75 4 
| — Rent and Taxes 47 o 
£ 858 7 0 Manufacturing Im- 8 7 
——— _plements - - 14 4 10 
| Salaries and Wages 81 © of 
Stationary, Books, ; 
Printing, Adver- | 
: tiſements, &. 74 3 6 
- Medicines - - - 5 10 6 
e » Sundries & incidental! 
Expences 34 18 5 


L544 8 8 
| By Balance - 95 313 18 4 


To Baanoe £31 18 4. Pe, £858. * 0 ; 


* 


Since the date of this Report, a fourth houſe 
has been hired, and ſeveral additions are now 
making, the particulars of which muſt be re- 
' ſerved for the next Report. But it is proper 
here to acquaint the public that what has been 
yet done; is only preliminary to the grand and 

fundamental part of the plan, upon which, only, 
an 
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NOW 


oper 


been 
and 
only, 
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an extenſive ſyſtem can ſafely be made to reſt; 

this is an eſtabliſhment in the country for pur- 

poſes of agriculture, and is next in immediate 
| nn 5 


Jo carry this into effect, conſiderable p- 


plies will be neceſſary, and 1 it 1s truſted will not 
be wanting. 1 75 


TY 1 — — | — — f 


; FORM recommended wo a LEGA C Z. 


4 A. B. do hereby give 1 bequeath the ſum of 
unto the TREASURER 


. for t the time being, of a Society eftabliſhed in Lon- 
dn, under the name of the PHILANTHROPIC 
| SocteTy. The ſame to be paid within 


monihs after my deceaſe, in truſt, to be applied 10 


the uſes and purpoſes 77 that ks 


On a ſubjed ſo copious and i important a as the 


: s and miſeries of the poor, and the re- 


medy of theſe evils, attempted by this Society, 
mueh remains to be ſaid; and the opportunities 


afforded by future Reports will be embraced, 
for ſubmitting to the public ſuch further reflec- 
tions as ſhall be judged of importance to the ad-- 


vancement of the deſign. 5 
24 It 
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It will be learned, with pleaſure, that the ex- 
ample of this Society has been already followed 


in other places. A ſimilar inſtitution bids fair 


to be eſtabliſhed in Wales, by the exertions of 
George Hardinge, Eſq. M.P. one of the Judges 
there, and a Vice-Preſident of this Society ©; 
and the Governors of the poor at Birmingham, 
have ſet on foot a plan of the ſame kind. 


4 


From ſuch happy beginnings, co-operating 0 


with a general ſpirit of reform and diffuſion of 
: Juſt ſentiments, that every where appears; parti- 


cularly from the good effect of Sunday-ſchools, 
on the poor of a leſs depraved deſcription than 


| thoſe for whom the preſent plan is deſigned; the 
moſt flattering proſpe&ts preſent themſelves, that 
human nature will at length aſſert her rights, ſo- 


ciety learn its true intereſts, and the ſum of hap- 
pineſs be augmented beyond what has been 
known in any former period of the hiſtory of 


mankind. 


N Singg, this was written, Societies have been founded by 
his influence, upon the ſame general plan with ours, in the 
counties of Brecon and Glamorgan, ſupported by annual. 
funds, and upon the moſt liberal loin... | 


a 


END of the Fi RST: Re FORT, | 
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